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the UNCONQUERABLE soul. 


expect to find ^e 

comes the port to touch it with glory and read its inner meaning. 

t .,ct e life,’ another would have said, 

“ ■ Time to taste ui<=, , 

< up with the curtain. 

This man rather said, * Actual life comes next ? 

Patience a moment. 

Grant 1 have mastered learning’s crabbed text— 

Still there’s the comment. 

Let me know cill- 

Others mistrust and say, ‘ But time escapes, 
j — now or never.’ 

He said, ‘ What’s time ? Leave now for dogs and apes. 
Man has For-ever.’ 

He would not discount life, as fools do here, 

Paid by instalment. 

He^ventured neck or nothing— heaven’s success 
Found, or earth’s failure. 

That low man seeks a little thing to do, 

Sees it, and does it. 

This high man with a great thing to pursue, 

Dies ’ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 

His hundred’s soon hit ; 

This high man, aiming at a million, 

Misses an unit. 

That has the world here — should he need the next 
Let the world mind him ! 

This, throws himself on God and unperplexed, 

Seeking, shall find him. 

So, with the throttling hands of death at strife, 

Ground he at grammar.” 

And the result ? “ He gave us the doctrine of the enclitic de. 
Was it worth a whole life, we ask — but the poet judges not by 
the result, and after looking at the grammarian with the 
poet’s eyes, we leave him “ still loftier than the world suspects 
on the mountain tops, living and dying.” 

Lucy B. Shakspeare. 

{To be continued.) 


ON THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF 

examinations for scholarships in schools. 

wfth regard‘ to HsVZts 17 f ^ P are " ts 

and my ? object "it is % ft ^ 

bfe^and £“7 ^ 

let the first consideration be the meaning ofH Tbr7n[in°'ul 
f c uldren, or in another word, Education and its purposes^ 

mentally P & Cwf 

of the seed to develop gradually into the plant with its^owem 
and fruits ? and that the real test of its success is whenThi 
period of development is over, what the young person’s ca- 
pacities and qualifications are then ? An education therefore 
really to answer to its purpose, ought to be a liberal, a gradual 
as well as a solid one, it ought to lead to the perfecting of the 
faculties of the mind, the soul and the body, as Milton quaintly 
says, For it is m knowledges as it is in plants : if you mean 
to use the plant it is no matter for the roots, but if you mean 
it to grow then it is more assured to rest upon roots than upon 
slips ’ ; but the “ narrow lines of a syllabus,” as an educational 
authority observes, does not admit of this, rather it tends to 
produce the ruinous result of which Pestalozzi complained 
in one of his letters, “ that the culture of the people has ended 
by becoming an empty chattering, fatal alike to real faith 
and real knowledge.” 

An essential part of education is to foster the love of acquiring 
knowledge and to give young people the habit of study. 
This question of the habit of study is indeed a very important 
°ne, and one of which Bacon in his essay, “ Of Studies,” thus 
writes, “ that nature nor the engagement of words are not 
so forcible as custome. Let men by all meanes endeavor to 
obtaine good customes. Certainely custome is most perfect 
when it beginneth in young yeares. This we call education 
which is in effect but an early custome.” But the preparation 
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ON THE 


f PRESENT SYSTEM OF EXAMINATIONS 


for an examination furthers no such habit. It is a time as 
a u“of extra pressure, of extra specialisation of extra study, 
und taken for no high object, but simply for he sake of 
what it will bring, introducing a low commercial spirit into 
what ought to be a pursuit after purer matters, and thus 
« anything originating a bad habit and not the desirable one. 

From the intellectual aspect of the question let me now 
pass to the physical, and here it seems as if the arguments 
are still more ' powerful in opposition. Childhood all will 
agree is the time for storing, not spending the treasures of the 
brain, mind and body — for preserving, not exhausting nerve 
energy ; it is the time when a healthy solid foundation should 
be laid by a slow gradual process of building up, “ li ne 
upon line^ here a little, there a little,” or as Shakespere 
says : 

“Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun 
That will not be deep-searched with saucy looks." 

But the preparation for examinations does not contemplate 
such a prolonged method, on the contrary the tension for 
pupils and teachers alike is too severe to be sustained for 
long. To get up a certain number of text books with care, 
to hurry through the elements of a variety of subjects, form 
the usual course of study preparatory to an examination, 
in which to pass well requires the help of a good memory, 
quickness of thought and expression, self-confidence, and 
perfect health at the time — all good qualities in themselves, 
but still more essential in giving temporary or accidental 
success than a life-long one. Again, teachers tell us that on 
scores of young faces, when the excitement is over, there 
comes a strained worn look telling of over-wrought nerve 
power, the most harmful reaction from the nervous tension 
of the preceding weeks of preparation and the anxious waiting 
for the result. Bishop Creighton, in one of his addresses, 
\\hilst criticising the system with some severity, observes, 
t at the brain power is as it were used up early in life and 
no residue is left for the future,” an observation which indeed 
as much truth in it, for the ages during which these ex 
aie ^tempted coincide as a rule with a time when 
cu lens nervous energy is most emphatically required f° r 
P -ysical changes they undergo in the process of thd r 
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c evelopment ; at a time when the heavy demands on their 
constitution require special care that they should be shielded 
from anythmg hke overstrain, and when nature if tampered 
with or thwarted avenges herself, and more especially is this 
the case w.th girls, ,n a variety of serious evils, mental, physical 
and also moral. We hear much of the present physical 
degeneration of our race, and surely this system does not 
lessen the sad fact. But why in the face of these practically 
well-known results of the system do parents still encourage 
it, and are anxious that their children shall go in for these 
examinations, even apart from the pecuniary advantage to 
be gained ? Many answers are given, but all may I venture 
to affirm are more or less fallacious. The most common one 
is that it is the only test by which we can learn whether a 
child is worthy of the scholarship or not. But here I join 
issue, for to pass an examination successfully depends, as I 
have said before, much more on accidental advantages and 
circumstances than really on the sterling qualities essential 
for a success in life. The scholarships are in themselves 
valuable aids to education, but they are not the end or object 
of it, therefore that a child should be worthy of a scholarship 
ought to mean that it possesses that intellectual foundation 
and that fruitful soil out of which the real issues of life may 
be developed. 

Another argument alleged in favour of the system is that 
it affords a stimulus and an incentive to work. But if a 
stimulus is required it rather suggests that there is something 
faulty, either in the teacher or the method of teaching or 
in the normal constitution of the child. If the teacher shows 
individual interest in the lessons, if the instruction is given 
in a pleasant life-like way, children being naturally inquisitive 
and eager to know about things will readily take to their 
studies without any outside inducement. There are of course 
some abnormally lethargic idle children who positi\ ely refuse 
to take any pains with their work, but these aie not the ones 
who will attempt to pass an examination for any kind of 
reward, and who really require a special treatment. There 
is yet another reason, and that by no means an ob\ ious or 
willingly acknowledged one, but nevertheless it often is the 
real although secret cause why parents are anxious for tneir 
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children to “ go in ” for a scholarship and pass the preparatory 
examination, vis., personal vanity. The parents wish to know 
that their offspring excel others in their intellectual, faculties 
and to have the fact publicly proved. They have a f ee lj n - 
that their children’s honours reflect on themselves, and they 
are willing that a sacrifice should be made for that end. p )l|t 
can it be said that this is a right or moral motive ? 

In conclusion, I wish to point out an aigument which, if 
duly considered, raises the whole question to a higher level, 
and that is in holding up these rewards as the object of work 
does it not modify and indeed completely annul the high 
ideal of work, which all thoughtful and religious-minded 
teachers, whoever they may be, strive to instil into their 
pupils ? If they teach with their lips that the reward of work 
is neither material nor direct and ought not to be sought 
after with a commercial spirit, but that it is an invisible 
indirect one to be won “ by losing all,” how can that be con- 
sistent with working for the sole object of getting a tangible 
reward ? 

Therefore the system gives children a wrong and false 
idea of education and therefore of life. For education is a 
most important part of life. Thoughtful teachers acknowledge 
that examinations for scholarships are neither good nor right, 
but, they say they know of no alternative. Miss Mason, 
with her wide knowledge and experience in all things educa- 
tional, has endeavoured to solve the problem and with the 
most successful results. In her Parents’ Review Schools she 
as done ^ a way with all examinations for any rewards, hence 
here is “no cram ” in them, no strain, but delight is taken 
m woi on higher and more intellectual grounds, and knowledge 
• : ! i cqu !' ed without undue effort. And now, as Milton says 
s nictate of hducation, “I shall detain you no longer 
in e demonstration of what we should not do,” but hope 

j lclve pointed ye out the right path of a virtuous 

and noble education,” however imperfectly. 

C Agnes Rooper- 


the dandelion. 

By Mrs. Ussher. 

S” e em\ fi like S ‘ ght ’t bUt r ° Und * Very st “ n ^ 
his stem is like a continuation above ground of the W 

pointed root, and the leaves cover it completely, lapping 
round it and round each other with broad white enlargement! 
of the leaf stalks. These latter are like waterproof sheets 
which prevent wet from soaking into the centre of the plant 
Here the branches of the star meet and form a cradle for 
the baby buds— it is very important they should be kept 
warm and dry. But their heads are bare, you will say. The 
waterproof sheets go all round, but above the buds are un- 
screened and every leaf forms a gutter for water; why does 
not the cradle become a tank, and how do the baby buds 
escape drowning ? You need only put a pinch of small shot 
over the leaves to see how it collects towards the centre just 
as drops of rain will do ; and you can see the same thing 
happen in all similar cases where there is a single root going 
down into the earth. When, on the contrary, a number of 
roots spread about, the rain channels are so contrived that 
the water drops off the tips of the leaves on to them. So 
that roots, whether long or spreading, get the benefit of all 
the rain that falls on the plant. All very well for our dande- 
lion’s tap root ; but still, what about the buds above it ? 
If I tell you that the buds are wrapped in a great hairy blanket 
which turns the wet, you will not believe me. You do not 
see it when you look at the plant as it squats on the ground. 
Ah, but that lazy inspection will not do. Root a plant up, 
pull the leaves off, waterproof wrappings and all, and behold ! 
the buds which seemed to grow out of the leaves have really 
got stalks of their own — quarter-of-an-inch long sometimes — 
and these stalks are thickly covered with white fluff, which 
rises like a great woolly wrapping round the necks of the 


